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THE THEORY OF MORALS ON A CLASS BASIS. 

M. "W. ROBIESON. 

THE confusion which existed prior to the War in the 
Socialist movement with reference to the competing 
claims of nation and class can hardly be said to have been 
dissipated by four years of conflict and controversy. In 
the case of organisations (like the Independent Labour 
Party) which were accustomed to lay stress on ethical and 
humanitarian, as distinct from economic considerations, 
the mystery of their position has perhaps deepened. Ac- 
customed formerly to defend the point of view of the State 
against that of the class, some of their number are now the 
most eminent exponents of the claims of the international 
working class against the nation. But until they abandon 
their present attitude of aloofness from the discussion of 
first principles, there is little purpose in trying to clear 
their minds. 

The case of organisations, like the Socialist Labour 
Party and the Industrial Workers of the World is different. 
They, at least, have the merit of consistency. On the old 
opposition of war and class war their position has always 
been quite unambiguous. The class, they declared, was 
the unit, political, moral, and social, because it was eco- 
nomic. For their own rulers they had nothing but con- 
tempt and hatred, while they welcomed workers in other 
lands as brothers. The supporters of these views were a 
select, rather than a numerous or eminent body, but some 
rumour of the nature of their position percolated at times 
to the ordinary press. Until, however, the fall of Kerensky 
in Russia and particularly the dissolution of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the world does not seem to have supposed 
that they had much influence. Of their importance we 
may suppose everyone is now convinced. Taken together, 
these views may be called Bolshevism and their main 
principle is the assertion of the supremacy of the "ideology" 
of the working class, particularly as it would be stated in 
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opposition to the "bourgeois" or capitalist tradition. At 
their heart is the idea that morals rest inevitably on a class 
basis. The purpose of this paper is to explain the origin 
of these ideas in socialist theory, their main outlines and 
their later developments. To do this seems under existing 
circumstances more important than to criticise them di- 
rectly. I shall try to show by what arguments they have 
been defended, what socialists supposed them to imply, in 
what respects the theory is admittedly imperfect, and what 
would require to be proved before it could be accepted as 
even prima facie reasonable. About the distinctive atti- 
tude to them of the Russian revolutionaries I propose to 
say very little: and about events in Russia nothing at all. 
There is no reason to suppose that even a fairly complete 
knowledge of what actually happened during the Revolu- 
tion would throw much light on this particular problem. 

Bolshevism, then, for our purposes, may be regarded as 
the theory which treats the economic class as the sole con- 
dition of moral ideas. Ordinary ethical theory, when it 
meets with a conflict of moral principles which seems to be 
correlated with the difference in economic class, is apt to 
treat it superciliously and assume that no ethical analysis 
has been made. Had this been done, it is argued, the unity 
underlying the difference would have been disclosed. To 
the Bolshevik, however, this suggestion is quite of a piece 
with the rest of the bourgeois mind. It may be sincere 
enough, but its sole result is to continue the dominance of 
upper-class morality. This idealism is suitable to the 
possessing class; truth (for them) is that which integrates; 
but in the eyes of the dispossessed the truth divides and 
destroys. There are class moralities, it is maintained, 
which cannot be reconciled, and to one or other of which 
you must adhere. Refusal will not help you; it will only 
leave you muddle-headed. 

What then can be meant by a class morality? Though 
the term is in fairly constant use, as, for example, in the 
phrase "bourgeois morality," three possible uses of it may 
be met with and must be distinguished: 
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1. Writers who are chiefly interested in the descriptive 
side of sociology may mean by "bourgeois morality" little 
more than the customs and habits of mind and psycho- 
logical characteristics generally which the employing class 
in a capitalist society exhibit. The best example of this 
treatment is that of Werner Sombart, especially in his 
Quintessence of Capitalism. In spite of many admirable 
pieces of analysis and a definition of the social movement 
which attaches to the idea of class an almost exaggerated 
analytical significance, the same sort of thing may be dis- 
covered in his book, The Proletariat. By their ethical 
ideas, Sombart would understand their mental type, a 
product of their social status. When he considers who the 
proletarians are, what distinguishes them, and what goal 
they should set before them, he refers on the one hand to 
their rate of pay, their standard of life, their envyings of the 
rich, their dependent status and so on; and on the other 
(determining to some extent the end which the practical 
activity of the class is to seek), the tendency to communist 
organisa'tion of life, and to aggregation, in which capitalism 
involves them, with the consequent intensity of fife and 
restlessness, which is the consequence of it. From all this, 
together with some criticism and discussion of economic 
points a kind of socialism emerges. 

This descriptive attitude, valuable though it is, does not 
give us much help in solving the ethical problem. In fact', 
it hardly states it. The contrast is very marked between 
the geniality of Sombart's attitude, and the bluritness of 
the revolutionary. The critical question of the basis of 
morality which must underlie any attempt to defend the 
division of moral standards on a class basis does not arise 
at all. Sombart's ethics, when they emerge, turn out to 
be remarkably familiar. 

If, however, we abandon the descriptive and try to 
maintain a critical point of view, we can get rather farther. 
By a "morality," we may most satisfactorily mean a body 
of rules and precepts for the guidance of individual and 
social conduct — or more generally, a moral standard em- 
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bodied in rules and customs and conventions. Is it in- 
telligible to talk of a morality in this sense as belonging to a 
class? To do so may mean two things, and failure to dis- 
tinguish them has introduced great confusion into the dis- 
cussion of socialism. 

2. By the morality of a class, we may mean that body of 
moral rules and standards, the observance of which by all 
the individuals and groups within a community would se- 
cure the dominance of that class 1 whose morality it is. 
Little difficulty need arise in understanding what middle 
class morality in a capitalist society means on this interpre- 
tation. Its primary condition is "the permanent hypothe- 
sis" of the wage system. Ordinary arguments on industrial 
reconstruction, on strikes, on rates of wages, and so on, 
assume the persistence of the fundamental conditions of 
industry as we know it. To deny this, to suggest for ex- 
ample, that the interests of Capital and Labour are irrecon- 
cilable in principle, is to declare oneself a revolutionary. 
We assume, of course, that capitalism means the economic 
domination of the owners of capital, the middle class. But 
the influence of these conditions, "the capitalist ideology," 
extends itself far beyond economic or individual matters, 
to politics and religion and tradition, and even science. 
It may plainly defend itself by referring to the good of the 
whole, and a complete system of ideas can be formulated, 
and is indeed actually operative, with these conditions as 
center. The prevalence, for example, of a certain idea 
among lower middle class people belongs to a society in 
which maximum production is the declared end of its eco- 
nomic system. They assume that the general structure 
of society is sound and naturally regard stability as its 
first condition. When constitutional means have been ap- 
pointed for the adjustment of grievances, nothing remains 
except that the law should be obeyed. There is thus pro- 
vided a moral standard which is common to a society in the 

1 1 have, throughout, used the terms 'class' and 'dominance' in the economic 
sense which they invariably bear in orthodox Socialist theory. A class is not 
a function, but an interest. 
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sense that all work towards the same end and observe the 
same rules, allowing for differences in station. 

3. In socialist writings, however, this theory is cut 
across by another group of ideas inconsistent with it and 
hard to make quite intelligible, the influence of which, how- 
ever, is at least very considerable, especially upon the minds 
of those of weaker capacity. A class morality in the sense 
in which we have discussed it, is really the morality of a 
whole community in which a particular class is dominant. 
But the term is also used with the suggestion that a class 
morality is really binding only on members of one class. 
It may mean, that is, a group of moral ideas imposed on 
the subordinate class by a ruling class in its own interests, 
or for its own ends, but which it itself either does not ob- 
serve at all, or only pretends to observe. The term "work- 
ing class morality" is thus used to mean the way in which 
the middle class would like the working class to behave: 
yielding obedience, being righteous, sober, and godly men, 
observing the rules of morality, and so on, while the bour- 
geoisie itself does as it likes. 1 

This idea is, of course, an old one, and it is congenial to 
the popular mind. If we may judge from the Republic 
and the Gorgias, fifth century Athens was extremely famil- 
iar with it. Indeed, it is a conclusion speedily formulated 
when critical reflection on traditional moral ideas has begun. 
A ruler, said Thrasymachus, rules in his own interests, 
not for the sake of those of his subjects. Laws do not 
promote the common good; they are only instruments of 
oppression. The moral code is something which the sub- 
ject must obey, but he does not find his good in the ac- 
tivities to which it leads. Only that of the ruler is pro- 
moted thereby, and he takes care not to obey it himself. 

That the second and third of these interpretations have a 
good deal in common no one would deny, and indeed, the 
ambiguity of the theory is sufficient evidence. They differ, 
however, if not in principle, at least in the basis on which 

1 From some discussions we should gather that the main feature of " bour- 
geois morality" is prostitution, vide, e.g., Bebel, Die Frau und der Socialismw. 
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each may be naturally defended. The third naturally ac- 
companies social epochs where the division of classes is 
exceedingly acute, and where the opposition of their inter- 
ests is admitted by all. But it gives rise to no difficult 
problem of ethical theory. It is in the attempt to explain 
views similar to the second of these interpretations that 
socialist theory has made some contribution to ethics. 

We must now consider on what basis the position that 
differences in moral codes correspond to class divisions may 
be defended. The writings of Karl Marx himself, and of 
his colleagues and followers, give us considerable guidance, 
and to follow this road has the advantage of making us ac- 
quainted with a tradition; even if it be not the best, or the 
only possible defence, it is a familiar one. And it has pro- 
foundly influenced the history of Europe. It is peculiarly 
rich in controversy and divisions of opinion, which seem, 
in fact, still to be increasing. On the positive side of the 
special problem with which we are concerned, however, 
only two main fines of argument seem to be generally pos- 
sible, and of these I propose to consider only the first. It is 
the orthodox Marx's view, and it is derived by a well- 
known set of arguments from Hegel. The other is Syn- 
dicalism, and for a philosophical defence of it, we must look 
mainly to Sorel. We have perhaps hardly enough infor- 
mation to tell with certainty by which line of thought the 
Bolsheviks were mainly influenced; but the probability 
seems to be that (like the Irish socialists) they had devised 
an easy modification of traditional Marxism in the line of 
direct economic action. 

The view of Marx and Engels on morality 1 is a conse- 
quence of their attitude to history, and if it did nothing 

1 In the writings of Marx and Engels it is hardly possible to discover a sys- 
tematic account of their ethics. As early as 1845 they had discussed the philo- 
sophical background of Socialism in relation to the prevailing Neo-Hegelian- 
ism and particularly, no doubt, to Grtin and Hess, the "socialist" followers of 
Feuerbach. This work was never published; but references to it were made by 
Marx in the preface to his "Critique of Political Economy" (1859); while 
Engels published in 1888 his Lvdwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischm 
deutsehen Philosophie, which we may suppose contains so much of it as sur- 
vived subsequent criticism. In any case it is the most important single text 
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else, it would at least furnish us with some curious revalua- 
tions. Not the least part of the importance of the "ma- 
terialist conception of history" is (in the eyes of its authors) 
its synthetic character. It is almost a coping stone of the 
sciences. The work begun by Hegel and continued by 
Darwin is completed by Marx, in spite of chronological 
difficulties. By the materialist conception of history is 
meant the doctrine that upon changes in the economic 
conditions of the life of a community ultimately depend all 
other changes — in its political history, its legal relations, 
its morals, its religion, and its thought. Changes in eco- 
nomic conditions mean primarily changes in technological 
methods. Climatic and other geographical conditions are 
not excluded; but seeing that over a considerable historical 
period they remain practically constant, their influence must 
be secondary. Along with these we must take the insti- 
tution of private property, which emerges as an economic 
result at a certain stage of development. A method of 
production which involves private property in the means of 
production, implies a class division; and changes in such 
methods lead to alterations in the balance of classes. That 
is the very basis of history, for history in the Marxian view, 
is compact of class struggles, struggles for the possession of 
power as a means to all things desirable. The narrowness 
of this sense of the term "history" is of some importance. 
Before a division of classes arises in a society, there can be 
no history; nor in the future after all classes have been ab- 
sorbed in the community. 1 

on the philosophical basis of Socialism. Kautsky's ex cathedra utterance on 
Ethics and the Materialist Conception of History is useful though it is not 
acute. But a great deal has always to be inferred from writings on other sub- 
jects. 

1 This is a very familiar idea in Marxist theory. Engels wrote a pamphlet 
on the origin of the German Mark system; the orthodox regarded the publica- 
tion of Morgan's Ancient Society as an event in the history of Socialism. James 
Connolly appeared to regard the theory that the Gaelic land system was com- 
munal and persisted in Ireland to the middle of the seventeenth century as vital 
to his propaganda. V. his Labor in Irish History. At the other end, we find 
Marx, writing in 1854, treating predications based on the existing state of af- 
fairs as liable to be disturbed by the irruption into history of Russia, a country 
still below the "historical" stage. V. The Eastern Question, passim. 
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If, therefore, we wish to understand the complex play 
of parties which results in a historic document like the 
American Constitution; or the hidden meaning of the land- 
ing of the French at Killala in 1798; or the existence of the 
Lutheran Church in Germany, and the origin of Calvinism 
in Switzerland; the causes of the Secession and the Ameri- 
can Civil War; the tendency of the Scot to Sabbath obr 
servance; or the decay of the English tradition of family 
life, we must consider out of what economic conditions they 
spring, and what class reactions they represent. 

If all this is true, some unusual consequences follow. The 
generally received moral code in a society at a given time, 
represents the interests of the dominant class, and "public 
opinion" will hold that we ought to obey it. Alongside of 
it, however, there will also exist another set of moral 
ideas directly opposed, in at least some important respects, 
to the first. It will represent the interests of the class which 
though now oppressed, is, owing to changes in productive 
methods, about to come into its own. The obvious sug*- 
gestion that one of these standards must be valid and the 
other invalid, hardly seems to occur to the Marxist; yet he 
does not fall back on the idea that they are equally true, 
and that one works better than the other v Substantially 
his position is that a particular moral rule is right from the 
point of view of one class, wrong from the point of view of 
another, and that this is all that "right" and "wrong" can 
mean. 1 Scientific investigation shows us, however, that 
one of these classes is in the ascendant. Therefore, in the 
next stage of history, its views will prevail. Nothing more 
than this is involved. His real objection is, as we shall see 
later, to the suggestion that it is possible to deduce moral 
rules from absolute ideas of good and bad. This would 
be mere Utopianism. 

The materialist conception of history then enshrines 
the idea of class morality and provides the background for 

1 Cf . Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific, p. 27. 
Vol. XXIX.— No. 3. 4 
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it. On what arguments does this conception rest, in the 
minds of its adherents and exponents? There are in it at 
least three distinct elements: (1) It is dialectical. (2) 
It is materialistic. (3) It is social. Some consideration of 
each is essential to make the ethical theory clear. 

1. The dialectical character of the whole system is the 
element which strikes the present-day reader of Marx's 
literature as most strange. Though it might have been 
expected to disappear with the alteration in the philosophi- 
cal situation, from some developments of neo-Marxism it 
has not vanished, but has become more prominent. 1 Even 
into syndicalism it seems to enter in a peculiar fashion. 
A proper discussion of it would require the consideration 
of a rather little known period in nineteenth century his- 
tory of philosophy, but its general principles are in any case 
pretty clear. The opposite of dialectical reasoning (which 
true scientific thought must employ) is metaphysics. The 
metaphysical method analyses and divides; it takes quan- 
tities apart from substances; it tends to give to mere ab- 
stractions an independent existence which they do not 
deserve. It deals in absolute independent entities and 
irreconcilable antitheses. 2 Dialectic, on the contrary, 
recognises that the two poles of an antithesis mutually 
pervade one another, that a knowledge of the part depends 
on a knowledge of the whole, that the world is an unending 
process, and so on. 

The affinity of this with the familiar Hegelian antithesis 
of Reason and Understanding is obvious, and both Marx 
and Engels acknowledge their debt to him. 3 From his 
views, however, they diverge in certain respects. To their 
attitude to his idealism I shall refer later. They objected 
also to the absolutism which (as it seamed to them) Hegel 

1 Particularly in Dietzgen and Labriola. 

2 Cf . Engels, op. cit., pp. 31 seq. This volume is part of a larger controver- 
sial work, Anti-Diihring, which illustrates these ideas with reference to the 
whole field of science. 

8 V. Marx, preface to the second edition of Dos Kapital, Vol. I., and Engels, 
Feuerbach, p. 30. 
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had introduced into his philosophy, and which became pe- 
culiarly vicious in his treatment of history. Consistently 
with his own sound principles the only absolute which the 
system can admit is the constant process ; and the emphasis 
of this by the Radicals is the revolutionary basis of the 
theory. For even if we admit a certain "fitness and suit- 
ability" of a particular condition of knowledge and society 
to its time and condition, it soon becomes unreal, irrational, 
unnecessary. The idea of a perfect state eternal in the 
heavens has gone forever, and with it a belief in Utopias or 
spasmodic and moral revolutions. 

In spite of much exaggeration and of a theory of knowl- 
edge which no one could make quite intelligible, the Marxists 
did learn from Hegel one profoundly important thing — that 
society develops in a regular way according to laws which 
we can comprehend if we take the trouble. Existing social 
conditions will pass away naturally, for there is about them 
nothing peculiarly sacred: not merely are moral ideas 
relative to social and economic conditions, but these con- 
ditions are themselves transitory. 

As generally happened in modern ethics, particularly 
perhaps in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, from an argument of this sort, the idea of Nature 
is never far distant. With its uncritical use amongst his 
intellectual and revolutionary forerunners Marx would, 
no doubt, pretend to have nothing to do. But the Com- 
munist Manifesto breathes the very spirit of the Jacobin. 
The idea of Nature after all was a persistent setting for 
men's thoughts on social ethics; only the representation of 
it changed. It appeared in turn as universal law, as the 
source of rights indestructible and inalienable, or again, as 
a tendency of things which if not beneficent in the naive 
sense furnished the only standard which we could very well 
grasp. As Professor L. T. Hobhouse 1 and others have 
pointed out, the fixed meaning which the idea of Nature had 
in political philosophy represented the antithesis to the 

1 Morals in Evolution, p. 587. 
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deliberate action of government. Something of this sort 
is undoubtedly expressed by the element in Marxism 
which we are discussing. It would hardly be too much to 
say that the evolutionary doctrine of Hegel only gives 
form to a point of view which Marx holds in common with 
Adam Smith. Where exactly he got it has perhaps never 
been investigated. Some light might be thrown on it by 
considering the influence upon Marx of Saint-Simon, who 
received his ideas in turn from Condorcet. 

2. The materialistic element in the materialist concep- 
tion of history and in Marxism in general is somewhat 
puzzling. Marx and Engels have expressed their differ- 
ence from Hegel in this respect in very similar words. 1 
Two things may be said of it : (a) The opposition between 
idealism and materialism, which it implies, is an extremely 
narrow one, and the theory of knowledge on which it seems 
to rest is as uncritical as could be imagined. We know, of 
course, that Marx and Engels did not trouble about this 
side of the question. Primarily interested in social appli- 
cations, they made shift with an inverted Hegelianism. 
By reference to Dietzgen some light might be thrown on it, 
but to do this would lead us much too far astray. The con- 
clusion is in any case that a knowledge of the universe 
consists in an appreciation of the universal laws of motion 
which govern both the outer world and the mind of man. 
They express themselves in Nature unconsciously, and in 
Man with partial and growing consciousness. Thoughts 
and things are manifestations of one reality, and this is 
material, (b) As we shall see again a little later, when the 
Marxist talks about Materialism he means little more than 
many modern writers would mean by Naturalism. Pri- 
marily, it has a negative meaning. It involves the absolute 
rejection of anything "supernatural," incapable that is of 
explanation by ordinary scientific methods ; and Hegelian- 
ism seemed to the young Hegelians to contain more than a 
trace of a special creationism of this sort. Along with this 



1 V. context of passages referred to in note one on page 299. 
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went a determination to regard the world as systematically 
connected, with no gaps in it. Man, therefore, is con- 
tinuous with the lower animals and with Nature. The 
laws of his being have a great deal in common with theirs. 
They are, in fact, in principle the same laws. Human life 
is only infinitely more complex. 

The opposition to metaphysical reasoning, to which we 
referred above, has its counterpart in a rejection of meta- 
physical materialism, like that of La Mettrie and Holbach 
in the eighteenth century, which differed from historical 
materialism in two main respects. In the first place, it 
was purely mechanical. It had no appreciation of the 
difference between an organism and a machine; it does not 
realise that in biological Nature "the laws of mechanics 
are pushed into the background by other and higher laws." 1 
Secondly, it could not represent the universe as a process. 
Being "anti-dialectical" its conception of Nature was quite 
unhistorical. Owing to the development of science in the 
nineteenth century, the idea of Evolution and of unceasing 
transformation has now penetrated into every existing 
science. Moreover, scientific investigation has become 
much more of a unity. No longer do you have natural 
sciences and a philosophy of nature. The former have 
taken the place of the latter, and observation and experi- 
ment have become the universal methods. The attempt to 
discover the general structure of Nature by short cuts (in 
which philosophy consists) is seen to be merely useless labour. 

3. Hegel had provided the idea of development. Feuer- 
bach had overcome the opposition of idealism and material- 
ism: the development of biological science had begun to 
make the continuity of Man and Nature clear: What re- 
mained was to show that exactly the same sort of funda- 
mental laws as governed all Nature, were to be found at 
work in social life. Neither there nor anywhere else could 
the descendants of the tribal gods find lodgment. This is 
what the materialist conception of history is primarily in- 
tended to do. Feuerbach in his ethics had fallen back 

1 Engels, Fevsrbach, p. 66. 
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upon the praise of religion and the most empty sentimental- 
ism. "His moral theories turn out to be the same as those 
of all his predecessors — applicable to no time and place." 1 
Moral conditions, like other things, must be relative to the 
historical circumstances from which they originate, and yet 
must show an orderly progressive development. Not even 
the "ideal" forces which appear in society can escape the 
reign of law. 

To do this is little more than to show that the idea of a 
philosophy of society is quite as absurd as that of a philos- 
ophy of nature. The latter had contained many ingenious 
suggestions, and had anticipated many latent discoveries. 
But it could do this only by substituting ideal and mag- 
inary hypothesis for the unknown real connections; and 
this fallacy is the essence of metaphysics. Similarly, in 
the "philosophies" of law and history and religion, which 
substituted for the real interconnection of events, a knowl- 
edge of which could only be won by painful labour, a "law" 
purporting to be deduced from first principles, but owning 
in reality no more creditable ancestry than the mind of the 
philosopher. History is to be no realisation of an idea, 
least of all of an Absolute Idea; over its course, no mysterious 
fate presides. Its facts are to lie as open as the day. 

Between the history of Society and that of Nature, there 
is, however, one difference, which is real, even if it is not 
vital, and some apprehension of it is the most obvious 
reason for the persistence of social idealism. In Nature 
nothing occurs as a desired conscious end. In History the 
actors at least are endowed with consciousness. It must 
be shown, therefore, that this is no obstacle to the sway of 
a universal law or to our discovery of it. This demon- 
stration is the beginning of the ethical theory proper. One 
element in it is little more than the restatement of a favour- 
ite idea of Hegel. What a man brings about, or at least, 
what comes about through his acts of willing amongst 
other things, is very different from what he actually 

'Engels, op. cit., pp. 84r-5. 
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desires — very different perhaps from what he would have 
consented to desire had he known how it was going to turn 
out. Historical events seem to be controlled by chance, 
but as in the case of apparently accidental natural phenom- 
ena, when we look into them we see the law which controls 
and directs. The final causes of historical events are not, 
as Hegel saw, the actual motives of the men who figure 
in history. Where he went wrong, was in dragging in the 
Idea. If you do this, it is impossible to avoid giving to 
the whole process a teleological air. And teleology even the 
Hegelians admit to be false. Moreover, the descent from 
the exalted atmosphere of the Idea into the fog of the 
Bridgewater Treatises is inevitable. If on the other hand, 
you escape this error, nothing is explained. The philosophy 
of history must choose between patent falsehood and mere 
mystification. An advance beyond this point to an ex- 
planation of the driving forces behind history is the main 
achievement of the new doctrine. 

Substantially, the history of ethics is regarded as a 
process in which supernaturalism is progressively got rid of, 
and a materialist, proletarian ethic takes its place. Eight- 
eenth century ethics had left the origin of the moral sense 
and of the content of the moral idea an unexplained mys- 
tery, though it had done great service in explaining the 
workings of each. Towards this investigation of their 
causes within experience Kant contributed nothing; he 
represented the negative movement in the dialectic. 
Darwinism, however, really did advance the problem very 
considerably. Marxists can hardly avoid chronological 
difficulties at this point, because, of course, the main views 
of Marx and Engels were developed long before Darwin. 
The point hardly seems to be worth much attention for our 
purposes. The former were perfectly familiar with the 
idea of development and with naturalistic ideas generally. 
In any case, the way in which Darwin can be made to fit 
into the scheme is pretty obvious, even if we did not have 
the evidence of Marxists like Kautsky and Ferri and (for 
some points) Engels himself. 
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The most important contribution made to ethics by Dar- 
winism seems in the eyes of Marxists to be that of explain- 
ing conscience naturally. Their discussions of this, it must 
be granted, can seldom be called clear. Kautsky, for 
example (who is by no means the most confused), tends to 
identify conscience with the "social impulses." "The 
moral law is a universal instinct of equal force to the in- 
stincts of self-preservation and reproduction." 1 Its im- 
mediate approval of types of action of no utility to the in- 
dividual had been the crux in all theory of conscience. But 
analysis of their origin shows them to be the ordinary bonds 
which hold society together. In Kautsky, there still re- 
mains the typical Hegelian view (which recurs in T. H. 
Green) of an animal as a creature moved entirely by im- 
pulse. Darwinism, he argues, betrays its incompleteness 
only when we try to explain by it moral ideas. "Of that 
there is not the least sign in the animal World." 2 To have 
made ridiculous the theological or supernatural idea of a 
moral law is a sufficient service, but it requires to be com- 
pleted by a demonstration of the origin of the changing 
ideas which make up successive moral codes. And this 
brings us to the specific contribution to ethical theory of 
the materialist conception of history. 

The supreme difference between animal and human 
societies is that the structure of the latter is continually 
changing, and the reason for the difference is that man is a 
social, intelligent, tool-inventing, animal. The slow uncon- 
scious indirect alteration of individuals through the struggle 
for existence gives place to a conscious transformation of 
organs in such a way as directly to promote life. Tech- 
nical development is the basis of social evolution, and the 
most fundamental change that ever occurred is the emer- 
gence of class antagonisms, which in course of time super- 
vene upon natural or functional groupings and divisions, 
such as those based upon sex. The critical period is when 
social labour begins to produce a surplus. Any class spe- 

1 Kautsky, op. tit., p. 97. 
"Op. tit., p. 103. 
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cially favoured by circumstances is able to monopolise the 
surplus and follow this up by gaining exclusive possession 
of the means of production. From the point at which this 
happens, the class struggle is the essential feature in the 
community. Alterations take place in the strength and 
direction of the social instincts, and history in the technical 
sense begins. On this basis some explanation can be given 
of the ideational side of morality. From social needs, 
moral ideas and precepts arise; and with each definite 
method of production there is connected not only (as is 
very generally admitted) a particular set of social relations, 
but a particular content of knowledge, a particular moral- 
ity, and so on. Some familiar general moral ideas undergo 
a good deal of reinterpretation. 

Take first, the treatment of the State. One would have 
imagined that in view of the admitted fact that non-eco- 
nomic conditions may break loose from their social basis 
and advance or retard social development, the State would 
be regarded as neutral in its own nature; that is, as the 
machinery of government naturally used by the dominant 
class in its own interests. The traditional Social Demo- 
cratic policy of political action obviously supports this. 
But it is almost unanimously agreed amongst Marxists 
that the State, as we know it, is a device peculiar to Capi- 
talism. Its function is to protect the dominant class 
against the oppressed, by "legal" and "constitutional" 
means, and with the help of the Army and of the Police to 
secure the stability of the existing order. It is "the 
Executive Committee of the propertied classes." 1 I pass 
over the question of the consistency with this of the ad- 
vocacy of political action with the remark that there is a 
growing tendency to allot to such action a purely destructive 
function, where it is admitted at all. Religion again, accord- 
ing to the orthodox doctrine, has a place in capitalist society 
somewhat similar to that of the State, omitting the use of 
force; and in this condemnation are included all the "dem- 

1 The phrase is common. Cf . e.g., Newbold, Marx and Modem Capitalism, 
p. 20. 
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ocratic principles" which distinguish Liberalism. These, it 
is suggested, are purely middle class. And, as we shall see 
later, for the whole representative system it is proposed 
in some quarters to substitute government by delegates. 

The idea of a moral tradition likewise suffers severely. 
The new moral standards are adequate to the situation in a 
sense in which the old are not. Economic development is 
proceeding apace, in spite of everything; and it is a funda- 
mental principle of Marxist economics that a type of in- 
dustrial organisation must collapse when production can 
be furthered in this way more than by its remaining in 
existence as it is. In fact, as new methods of production 
develop, the old usages about property, and the institu- 
tions which accompany them, become a mere hindrance. 
Therefore, the defenders of the morality of a ruling class 
are always, in the nature of the case, fighting a losing battle. 
They are supporting principles which can no longer be 
justified; hence the hypocrisy or cynicism of ruling classes 
in contrast with the vigorous moral enthusiasm of revolu- 
tionaries, full of a sense of their own strength. 

The traditional notion of the moral ideal is that of a 
supernatural power which all men must always obey. This 
is a characteristic idea of a declining class which can look 
for salvation only to such a notion as this. Ethical ideal- 
ism proper, however, is a product of the social conditions of 
an uprising class, of the strength of its social instincts, the 
indignation which it feels, and so on. This new moral 
ideal is generally vague. In principle it is negative, little 
more than opposition to existing hypocrisy, and it na- 
turally tends to express itself in phrases like Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. The functions of the moral ideal, in 
short, are to offer some opposition to the existing social 
order, and to provide the motive power of the class struggle. 
But from it nothing can be learned as to the direction in 
which policy should be developed. That is a purely scientific 
question on which ethical considerations can throw no light. 

This statement has taken us some distance beyond the 
definitive position of Marx and Engels, particularly in the 
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rather detailed account we have given of the moral con- 
sciousness. These two writers were throughout chiefly in- 
terested in propaganda, and seldom developed their theo- 
ries beyond the point at which they were serviceable for 
the campaign. To Marx's extraordinarily complicated eco- 
nomic theories, this statement does not, of course, apply 
without qualification, while Engels latterly devoted a good 
deal of attention to natural science. Their ideas on the 
nature of cognition, and on social psychology tended to re- 
main at the rather uncritical stage which they had reached 
in 1845. It cannot be called a very complete point of view, 
and it is particularly obscure with reference to the function 
of "science" in relation to the moral ideal. The qualifi- 
cations which Engels introduced into it when required to 
give an opinion on disputable points which emerged in 
practice or in controversy, seldom led to clearness, though 
they did give the doctrine a wider scope. 

The orthodox followers of Marx have developed the posi- 
tion in various ways. Bebel and Kautsky are amongst the 
most generally known of these; but Labriola, whose discus- 
sions of the philosophical basis of the theory are classical 
in their way, and Mehring, the acute official historian of 
German social democracy, are perhaps more important. 
For our purpose, the chief problem left fairly indefinite 
concerns the functions in history of ideal forces. It is 
possible so to interpret the materialist conception of his- 
tory as to deny to these any real influence. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this is the popular notion of it, and some warrant for 
it could be found both in Marx and Engels. The really 
operative forces in sociological evolution are material in the 
literal sense. Human beings are mere flies on the wheel of 
the economic chariot, and all they think and do is a re- 
flection of real changes which take place quite independently 
of themselves, whose creatures indeed they are. You have 
in fact a rigid system of economic fatalism. 

Amongst American socialists this set of ideas has been 
fairly common, but the most distinguished exponent of it 
was Lafargue in a celebrated controversy with M. Jaures. 
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To argue the question would be irrelevant here. I am my- 
self convinced that even Engels took the " minimising" 
view, or adopted a position which was deterministic with- 
out being fatalistic. 1 And the position of Kautsky in 
spite of some lapses is even clearer; while about those of 
Labriola and Mehring there can be no doubt at all. The 
outline of the theory is substantially as I have presented 
it. Its imperfection is mainly in two respects. It does 
not really succeed in making intelligible the psychological 
problem of the relation of the individual to his economic 
class, for it merely assumes that a class always pursues its 
own interests, and secondly, its view of the nature of knowl- 
edge remains quite incoherent. If it is derived from Hegel 
and still retains some of the dialectic method and a great 
deal of the terminology, it has abandoned Hegelian logic. 
Both Engels ,and Kautsky, indeed, occasionally talk in a 
fashion which tempts one to regard them as the forerunners 
of pragmatism in logic, and behaviourism in psychology. 
These two defects coincide when we consider the relation 
of the moral ideal to scientific knowledge. Kautsky, it 
seems, wishes both to leave something outside of the 
sphere of the necessary, and to include everything within 
it. The paradox of Marxism is that its contention that 
socialism is inevitable is constantly interfering with its 
passionate desire to malign the capitalist. 

A solution of both these problems, it must be admitted, 
has been provided and has received the benediction of 
Engels and of Kautsky. 2 It is that of Joseph Dietzgen,* 
a working man philosopher, whose position is certainly 
consistent with that of Marx, though it has little direct 
reference to society and is mainly logical. A description 
of it as the substitution of a materialistic monism for his- 
torical materialism is at least not misleading. To dis- 

1 For a discussion of this point v. Seligmann, The Economic Interpretation 
of History, Ch. IV., and Simkhovitch, Marxism versus Socialism, Ch. III. 

* Engels, Feicerbach, p. 96, and Kautsky, op. cit., preface. 

8 Dietzgen's chief works are: The Nature of Human Brain Work (1869); 
Excursions of a Socialist into the Domain of Epistemology (1886) ; The Positive 
Outcome of Philosophy (1895). 
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«uss it would be irrelevant here. I will only say that I do 
not see that it advances considerably the disputable prob- 
lems of Marxism, while its peculiar dialectic method makes 
it hard to understand and impossible to accept. 

Not much acquaintance with the body of modern socialist 
literature or with the opinions of the rank and file of the 
socialist movement is required to show that their concep- 
tion of class morality depends on that interpretation of the 
materialist conception of history, which makes economic 
development the sole element it is ever necessary to con- 
sider. And this is not surprising. For the distinction be- 
tween a fundamental and a sole condition is notoriously 
difficult to grasp, and still more to continue to observe. 
From even the most "minimising" interpretation of the 
materialist conception of history, it follows that economic 
power precedes political power. This means that a class 
has political power, or can direct legislation to the control 
of conditions, economic or other, only when it is economic- 
ally predominant. And to attempt to use political power 
without first possessing economic power is foolish. From 
this, however, it does not follow that political power does 
not matter, or that it is not either an indispensable means 
or an indispensable end. Those socialists, for example, 
who do not trouble about the legal disappearance of the 
right to strike and defend their position by reference to this 
principle, fail to see that this political move involves a real 
transference of economic power. 

The essential feature of the Bolshevik position appears to 
be precisely this; and behind it — necessary indeed for the 
beginning of its comprehension — is the long history of the 
idea of class morality and class ethics. To dissolve the 
Constituent Assembly, and to substitute for it the exclusive 
authority of the Soviets has no meaning (apart from the 
hypothesis of original sin in the Bolsheviks) unless two 
things are granted: in the first place, the representation of 
the nature of social development which we have discussed, 
from which follows the moral right of the Soviets (which 
represent the peasants, together with the industrial workers 
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of the towns), to control the community and impose their 
principles on it ; and in the second place, the idea that the 
"interests" of the proletariat (which is now theoretically 
coincident with the community, the previous possessors 
having by expropriation been reduced to the position always 
occupied by the working class) are expressed only and solely 
through economic institutions. The Constituent Assembly, 
no doubt, was suspected, of being overwhelmingly middle 
class, on the ground that its constitution was obsolete; 
and the notion was certainly present and operative that in 
a really democratic state, no institutions, other than the 
economic, are required. For these must either redupli- 
cate the economic or not. In the first case they are use- 
less, and in the second misleading. In a capitalist society, 
as we have seen, Marxists agree that when Parliament is 
not a mere creature of the Government, it is a farce; and 
the State is the executive of the master-class. The Bol- 
sheviks apparently believed that of these evils which 
orthodox Marxism has always admitted, these institutions 
could not be purged. The grounds for this view are easy to 
conjecture, and a most interesting confirmation of them is 
found in a striking declaration by Lenin which appeared in 
The Call practically alone of English papers. 1 Its pur- 
pose is to lay down the dogma that delegate government 
is the only democratic method; and this it is clear is little 
more than the definite expression of a series of ideas to 
which the Bolsheviks have always been committed. 

This, then, is the conclusion drawn from that interpre- 
tation of the materialist conception of history which tends 
to suggest that the economic is not the fundamental but 
the only relevant condition of social life, and where, there- 
fore, economic class interest tends to be regarded, if not as 
the sole motive, at least, as the sole moral consideration. 
That the theory when fully stated does not justify these 
conclusions, our exposition should have shown. But in the 
needs of controversy, qualifications are apt to be dismissed 

1 The Call is the organ of the British Socialist Party. The article referred 
to appeared on July 18, 1918, and was entitled "What are the Soviets?" 
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as of purely academic importance, to give place to an ex- 
treme simplification. The economic interpretation of 
history is always specially liable to this abuse. "The rule 
of the Soviets meant the assertion of the Revolution and of 
the working and peasant classes, whereas the rule of the 
Constituent Assembly would have meant the re-establish- 
ment of the rule of those very classes and parties which had 
nearly ruined the Revolution, and which spelt the moral and 
political subjection of the popular masses." 1 

Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks have raised an issue of 
fundamental importance. They assert that government 
by delegates is the only really democratic method. Gov- 
ernment by representatives they regard as a mere political 
device of Capitalism. The Social Revolutionary, and 
Social Democratic parties, on the other hand, have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that "Russia's only 
hope of salvation" lies in the summoning of a constituent 
assembly. Socialist theory of every type must come to 
terms with the political conditions of community, and in 
particular must consider what the State means, what it 
does, and what it might do. Is it true that an acceptance 
of the idea that, in some sense, economic conditions of life 
are fundamental, involves as a consequence that political 
institutions have no function of their own, and must either 
reduplicate or falsify the economic? To admit this is 
syndicalism, 2 and it may be said to have driven collectivism 
out of the socialist house. But it will not be permitted to 
occupy it in solitary state. Guild socialism, for example, 
shows signs of taking up permanent residence there. 

On the theory in general only one remark need be made, 
which must also serve as criticism. Even in its most de- 

1 The Bolshevik Revolution — What It is and What It Means, by M. Litvinoff 
(Plenipotentiary of the Russian People's Government to Britain), p. 47. 

2 A curious point of theory emerges here. The Bolsheviks appear to deny 
that their position coincides with that of Syndicalism, on the ground that they 
have provided for the interests of consumers as well as of producers. Vide 
the article on "The Bolsheviks at work," by M. Meshtcheriakoff, in The 
Herald for August 31, 1918. The text of the decree establishing control of the 
industry by the workpeople is given. 
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veloped form, Marxism is haunted by the necessity for 
maintaining the distinction of scientific from Utopian so- 
cialism. Marx and JCngels were in deadly fear of being 
thought benevolent or sentimental, and they desired, there- 
fore, to formulate a version of socialism which would be 
impervious to that charge at least. Hence, making social- 
ism scientific, for them, comes very near indeed to arguing 
that socialism you must have whether you like it or not. 
But all that opposition to Utopianism really commits them 
to is (1) that there is in social matters a regular orderly 
development, and (2) that moralising about the wrongs of 
labour or the delights of a Utopia does not show what is 
immediately or finally practicable. This sort of thing 
haunts their ethical theory; as we have seen above, it in- 
duces Kautsky to regard conscience as an instinct, and 
the moral ideal as moral indignation. The intellect, he 
suggests, can do nothing except tell us what is going to 
happen. It cannot evaluate; for evaluation is apparently 
in his eyes a purely emotional reaction which though useful 
and exciting is slightly improper. 

If, however, we dismiss these prejudices, the way is 
clear for the formulation of an ethics based on the idea of 
class, which is not open, at least in the first instance, to 
the charge of subjectivism. To call it an "ethics" is not 
too wide a term, for it would advance a claim to the alle- 
giance of all good men. Naturally it would be based on 
the ordinary principles about value which are established 
by the theory of abstract ethics. In the application of 
these it would proceed by the help of certain general prin- 
ciples about the development of society and the place in it 
of economic conditions, of the nature of an economic order 
and the relation to it of a class. It would get rid of the 
abstract simplification from which orthodox Marxism so 
plainly suffers. Plainly it would differ from most ethical 
theories by its insistence on the fundamental importance 
of economic conditions and activities. It would deny, for 
example, that these could ever be "sublated." In the end 
a distant resemblance might be detected to the Marxist 
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theory we have been discussing. But that, after all, does 
little more than provide us with material. As the old Scots 
cobbler is reported to have said of the boots: "They'll 
need new soles and new uppers, but the auld whangs '11 
dae." 

M. W. Robieson. 
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